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at death of that form or mode of energic synthesis which con- 
stitutes what we call the personality of the individual. But if, as 
we have seen, life and death are processes and not terminal events; 
if death, like birth, covers the entire period of what is called life; 
if, in short, disorganization and decay are the essential conditions of 
progressive organization and individuation— is it not possible that 
this life-long drama of destruction is really the obverse side of a 
constructive synthesis of personality whose pattern may only be made 
out in that world of intangible and invisible forces which science is 
only just beginning to glimpse in the fluoroscope? 

We have often seen on a country road in the summer time a little 
vortex of dust spinning along, maintaining an individuality of its 
own, although the particles that are sucked into the cyclonic whorl 
are being continually east aside as the apparition glides along. Now 
suppose this center of vector motion to rise into the air. It vanishes 
from sight. But there is no reason to suppose that it loses its indi- 
viduality because we can no longer see the whirling leaves and dust. 
Similarly in the case of the organism: because in death the vortex 
of equilibrating forces which gave individuality to the bones and 
muscles and nerves has risen into the more rarefied atmosphere of 
an intangible and invisible realm of nature's forces, leaving behind 
its fugitive freight of decaying protoplasm, is no reason for denying 
that the form of activity is going on building for itself such an indi- 
viduality as its intrinsic conditions may determine. 

H. Heath Bawden. 

Uniontown, Pa. 



CRITICAL REALISM AND THE TIME PROBLEM. I 

rr^HE time problem always furnishes a severe test for any philo- 
-*- sophical position. If critical realism is able to give a definite 
and fairly simple solution of the metaphysical difficulties associated 
with time, this achievement will be decidedly in its favor. My ap- 
proach will be both direct and indirect. I shall attempt, first, to 
disclose the inability of idealism to cope with the problem and, there- 
upon, I shall seek to indicate the answer of critical realism. 

Men have constantly felt that the conclusions of geology and of 
astronomy in regard to the early history of our world were contra- 
dictory to idealism. When we are naturalistic in our outlook and 
leave any supposed Absolute or God out of the case, the trouble we 
encounter, as idealists, is obvious. Granted finite experience to be 
reality, what can be the meaning of the assertion that the world 
existed before there were any experiences ? Now science does 
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assume a naturalistic attitude, and, moreover, the pressure of science 
upon philosophy is to-day very severe. Science has proven herself 
along all lines, and her careful investigations command respect. 
Common sense has always had the suspicion that the attempts made 
by idealism to avoid the time impasse have displayed dialectic in- 
genuity rather than intellectual sincerity. This dialectic has usually 
based itself either on the fallacy of experience-in-general or on a 
denial of time. While not questioning the sincerity of the protag- 
onists of idealism, I believe they were often too easily satisfied. 

Personal idealism is, as a rule, both franker in its recognition of 
difficulties and nearer the concrete facts than absolute idealism ; but 
it is unable to give an answer to the time problem, except upon the 
empirically-unjustified hypothesis of experiencers very different from 
those we know. Besides, this position is forced to acknowledge birth 
and death and the facts that our experience is continually changing 
and is not conserved. Panpsychism is the customary refuge of per- 
sonal idealism when it is confronted by origins. I have, also, seen 
no good treatment of time by either personal idealism or panpsy- 
chism and, therefore, may neglect further discussion of them until 
such is forthcoming. 

There is a doctrine advanced by Professor Dewey which swings 
between realism and idealism. He asserts that "things are what 
they are experienced as." If he looks upon experience as a social 
possession— a position which seems to me untenable and a survival 
of the Hegelian impersonalism— he has still to meet both compara- 
tive psychology and geology. I must confess that the article 
"Reality as Experience" appears to me, and I know to many others 
also, an endeavor to have his cake and eat it. The prevailing reac- 
tion against the "states of consciousness" theory and the reiteration 
that our experience is objective, that we have tree-experiences and 
table-experiences, is commendable, but, if regarded as a sufficient 
metaphysics, is to be condemned. Once ask, "Whose experience?— 
and personal differences, so clearly stated in psychology, land such a 
doctrine in pluralism. It accomplishes this by pulling on its actual 
idealistic connections. Just these personal differences in perception 
due to perspective and to physiological factors prevent, also, any 
return to naive realism— at least in its old form. I have sought to 
do justice to the objectivity of an individual's experience by calling 
it a "microcosm. ' ' Each of us has book-experiences and rock-experi- 
ences. I use this barbarous language because the ordinary form is 
shot through with the dualism expressed in physics and in psychol- 
ogy. If I said experience of, or consciousness of, rocks and trees, 
some would immediately assert that this was irrefutable proof that 
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consciousness was different from its object and that nai've realism 
was true. We do have physical-object experiences and, also, mean- 
ings which we label atoms and ether. The physical and the psychical 
are functional distinctions within the "microcosm" of the individ- 
ual's experience, and the individual's experience is as objective as 
anything can be. This use of objective must not be confused with 
the usage of logic, for which objective and subjective are distinctions 
corresponding in general with those of appearance and reality. For 
the above reasons, then, I shall neglect this peculiar hybrid of realism 
and idealism in my study of the time problem. 

I shall sum up the results of this negative approach. Absolute 
idealism generally takes refuge in experience-in-general or in a 
changeless fusion of changing and empirically-unconserved experi- 
ences. Mr. Bradley declares, "If time is not unreal, I admit our 
absolute is a delusion" ("Appearance and Reality," p. 206). Space 
forbids a critical study of absolute idealism, but this I will say : that 
disregard of, or lack of explanation for, the patent facts of our 
experience is characteristic of it, and any position that acknowledges 
and explains these facts is, therefore, preferable. Personal idealism 
either lapses into panpsychism or, in order to avoid pluralism, must 
supplement itself with critical realism. In a recent article I have 
sought to show how this last movement can take place. (Psycholog- 
ical Review, July, 1908.) Naturally enough, a mystic theism may 
satisfy those who are not interested mainly in science and who believe 
in immortality, preexistence and creationalism. 

Critical realism, although it regards experience as a character- 
istic of parts of our present world, viz., the nervous system of men 
and animals, is not forced to assume that this was the case in the 
past. Qualitative changes in reality are quite possible. As I 
understand it, critical realism believes that the things a man handles 
are independent of his experience for their existence. The word 
"thing," like the word "nature," has two meanings, as I have re- 
cently indicated, and these must not be confused. A table-experi- 
ence is a physical-thing experience and is objective, but it is not the 
same as the thing as an existence in dynamic continuity with my 
body as an existence. The double use of the word "know," in this 
connection, has also led to misunderstanding. 

Critical realism is compelled to meet the problem of permanence 
and change. "The central paradox consists in the assertion that 
only the identical and permanent can change" (Taylor, "Elements 
of Metaphysics," p. 159). Why is this a paradox? It seems to me 
that Mr. Taylor has so defined his terms as to make them contradic- 
tories. It is no wonder, then, that they conflict. The pressure of 
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change in the world around ns and in our lives should have led him 
to a critical examination of his categories, for it is better to modify 
concepts than to ignore facts. Can we, by taking process as the 
fundamental category, make the relations of permanence and change 
more fluid, so to speak, and overcome this abrupt Verstandsantithese ? 
Process portrays, to my mind, the dynamic character of reality. 
It signifies that "to be" is "to be active." By working from this 
category we can avoid the problem of a substratum or substance or 
identity which somehow possesses change or of which change is an 
adjective. This position is in accord with modern science at its best. 
A chemical reaction is no longer regarded as a mere exchange of 
partners, but as a complex process of establishing equilibrium in a 
disturbed system of energies. Kest is, also, explained by motion, 
not motion by rest. A complete reversal is thus made from the static 
view of permanence to the dynamic view of process. 

But how can the demand for stability and continuance be satis- 
fied in this apparent return to Heracliteanism 1 In two ways : First, 
conservation is an experimental fact which, unlike permanence, does 
not exclude change, but implies it. Second, organization supplies a 
relatively persistent structure to reality. 

Organization is not an entity, but the form, eiSos— to use an 
Aristotelian word — and its persistence does not involve an entity or 
atomic view of reality any more than the relative persistence of 
about the same meanings in consciousness involves the preservation 
of the same pulse of consciousness. Organization may be analyzed 
into structure and function. A clear idea of "form" can be ob- 
tained from a critical study of Aristotle. His failure completely 
to overcome the Platonic dualism between "ideas" and spatial things, 
the timeless and the temporal, permanence and change, the one and 
the many, matter and form, is extremely suggestive. These dual- 
isms are really varied expressions of exactly the same dualism, and 
all have their roots in the embarrassment of permanence and change. 
Granted the timelessness and the universality of the forms, and 
potentiality and change must reside in matter alone. Standing upon 
the results of modern science and epistemology, is it possible for us 
so to reform his idea of form as to escape these dualisms and, also, 
to free it from any shadow of a logical realism 1 I think this result 
is made possible by an elimination of timelessness from form. 

A few words in regard to Aristotle 's epistemology may bring out 
more distinctly the view of "form" which I am seeking to present. 
According to the usual Greek theory, like could only be known by 
like. This led inevitably to a logical realism and, thence, to the 
dualisms referred to above. Now, suppose we believe that reality, 
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as a process, organizes itself in various ways and that we, through 
experimentation and reflection, involving actual handling and dis- 
section of parts of reality, can comprehend this organization on both 
the structural and functional sides, this comprehension, on our part, 
does not imply that the organization is an entity residing in the 
various things. Such an hypostatization must be avoided at all 
hazard, for it is responsible for a great many false problems. It is 
this comprehension of the "form" of things, which, as I shall show, 
often changes very slowly or is constantly repeated in like things, 
that lifts knowledge above the psychological relativism of the con- 
crete situation as such. 

Accordingly, if we conceive reality as a stereometrical process 
more complicated in some portions than in others (this being ex- 
plained by evolution), yet constantly in the moving stress of the 
reciprocal adaptation and self-achievement of its parts, we can gain 
the idea of an immanent change in no wise opposed to the conserva- 
tion of energies or capacities. In Aristotelian language, we must 
commence with eVepyeia, and this requires nothing of the nature of 
an "unmoved mover" for its explanation, since there is no foil of a 
passive matter. Furthermore, avoiding the usual philosophical 
fault of extremes, we must protest against the objection that such a 
position lapses into the doctrine of flux. Philosophy has been ridden 
too long by violent contrasts like free-will and determinism, material 
and spiritual, mechanism and teleology, permanence and change; 
for it has, in being so ruled, shown a lack of balance and of feeling 
for fine discriminations. Let us be empirical enough to recognize 
that all things do not change with equal rapidity. Stones are fairly 
permanent in structure and function— witness the pyramids and 
cathedrals— so are fossils, and the mountains have stood in all ages 
as symbols of unehangingness. Ephemerae rise and perish in a day, 
while man is able to maintain an equilibrium of anabolism and 
katabolism for some threescore years. Change is a comparative 
term, and to call the universe a process does not imply that the 
organization or "forms" of its parts vary in monotonous uniformity. 
A process is capable of differential organization — this is the essential 
significance of evolution — and these forms may have all degrees of 
stability from that of the so-called atom to the shifting variancy of 
the higher cortical areas. 

Through all this development, however, there seems to me no 
reason to suppose that the total capacity for activity in the universe 
increases or decreases. This position I have expressed in the for- 
mula, that reality is a self-conserving process in which organization 
and the qualitative in general are related to the quantitative aspect 
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as the variant to the invariant. In support of this theory, I would 
appeal not only to the empirical tests which seem to rule out increase 
or decrease in subordinate systems, but, also, to logic. Increase, to 
my mind, involves origin; decrease involves nothingness as the ulti- 
mate result. A cone fitly symbolizes the schema, though the apex is 
turned in opposite directions in the two cases. Self-conservingness, 
on the other hand, is in harmony with a true eternity. Such a true 
eternity does not require the summation of an infinite series, nor 
does it mean simply an immense duration as is the popular view. 
I might add that it enables an escape from the Kantian antinomy, 
were it not that Russell has already shown, in his "Principles of 
Mathematics, ' ' that Kant had a false conception of the infinite, upon 
which false conception his antinomies really rest. 

I have sought to prove that real time is identifiable with change ; 
that reality, as a process, is complicated ; and that the more compli- 
cated a part is, the greater the complexity and the intensity of 
change. Picture-thinking, combined with a confusion of experience 
and reality, may create a difficulty at this point. It is very hard to 
restrain oneself from the application of the linear idea of time to 
reality, but such an application might result in an infinite series due 
to the relation between the past and the present. This last problem 
could be avoided by the denial of the validity of any discontinuity 
between the past and the present in real time. There is, in a certain 
sense, an "eternal now" to reality, for reality has in itself no rela- 
tion to a past or a future as such, since it is all-inclusive. Such a 
contrast-relation between present and past or between present and 
future, as I shall show in another article, has meaning only in our 
time construction. Any portion of reality, when we investigate it, 
is in a certain state or condition, and this state or form depends upon 
its nature and upon its place in the larger system of which it is a 
part. It is because a thing must be viewed as poised in the stress 
of dynamic relations that I have called real time— identifiable with 
change— stereometrical. This change is immanent; it is not a rela- 
tion to a past that determines it. Die Natur ist nur einmal da. 
Reality, as a complicated process, conserves the result of past activi- 
ties in itself. These may be star systems, Greek poems, or forms of 
government. It is what it is because it was what it was, and there 
is no breach of continuity. 

Since, in the cosmic circulation, events like the sun's circuit are 
recurrent, these are taken by us as objective standards for other 
occurrences, especially for what have been called irreversible proc- 
esses. Hence, the development in science of systems of measure- 
ment, e. g., the c.g.s. units, has an actual basis in reality. Yet, while 
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the earth turns on its axis, a rock changes only to an infinitesimal 
degree and a flower blooms and dies. 

R. W. Sellars. 
University of Michigan. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

A Study of the Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment. Frank 
Chapman Sharp. Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 236. 
Madison, 1908. Pp. 144. 

The disciplines known as " social psychology " and " the psychology 
of the moral consciousness " can scarcely be said yet to have attained to 
a rigorous scientific method. Their inductive bases seem to consist 
largely in the observations of human nature made by those who write 
upon these topics, together with copious illustrative material culled from 
the newspapers and the literature of ethnography. Neither the observa- 
tions nor the ethnographic evidences are likely to be altogether wrong or 
unimportant; and it is probable, therefore, that most serious writings in 
these departments of inquiry contribute to our understanding of some 
of the real and significant factors in the processes with which they are 
concerned. But, whether a given writer has duly noted all the significant 
factors, and whether he has justly estimated their relative importance 
and correctly apprehended their interworkings, it remains permissible to 
doubt. In the almost entire absence of quantitative methods and of 
objective means of controlling and verifying conclusions, these studies 
continue to depend largely upon the imagination and the felicity in 
observation of individual theorists. They are consequently fields in which 
both incomplete enumeration and excessive generalization arc easy, prob- 
ably not infrequent, and therefore comparatively respectable. A con- 
spicuous and interesting recent example of such exaggeration of a single 
real factor in the social process seems to me to be afforded by Professor 
Sumner's " Folkways." Sharp has evidently felt strongly the desirability 
of introducing a greater use of experimental and statistical methods into 
these sciences ; and he has accordingly employed the method of the 
questionary to test the validity, within the range covered by the in- 
vestigation, of one of the most familiar and most commonly accepted 
generalizations about the ordinary workings of the moral judgment — 
which happens to be precisely the one upon which Sumner's widely-read 
book has laid especial emphasis. In applying such a mode of inquiry in 
a careful and elaborate manner to such a problem Sharp is, I suppose, 
doing the work of a methodological pioneer; and his monograph has in 
that respect an importance not dependent upon the correctness of his 
somewhat revolutionary conclusions. It is, indeed, as a pertinent saying 
of Aristotle's may remind us, not advantageous to attempt to introduce 
into a science a degree of exactitude of which its subject-matter is not 



